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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 

This popular presentation of the myths 
and sagas which took shape here in the 
North but whose foundation is common 
property of all the people who speak a 
Gothic-Germanic language, first appeared 
in 1898 and has been used since then in the 
study of Norse Mythology in the high 
schools and universities of all the Scandina- 
vian countries. Since Professor Crowell 
has thought that the little book might also 
achieve a modest success in the youngest 
but richest and most nowerful branch which 
has grown from cur common root, I have 
without hesitation, accepted, his friendly pro- 
posal to translate, .if,, into English. I find 
great satisfaction ixi.havmg my work put 
into the world’s most comprehensive lan- 
guage and placed before students in the 
United States, where I have so many 
friends, where so many relatives and fel- 
low-countrymen have found a home and a 
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future, and toward which country we 
Northerners look with the deepest admira- 
tion and respect for the mighty forces which 
are seeking to control material things and 
to break new ground in the infinite realms 
of the intellect. 

I sincerely thank Professor Crowell for 
his intelligent rendering of my Danish text, 
since on account of the nature of the sub- 
ject and the half-poetic form, it has called 
for patient work and for uncommon insight. 
I would likewise thank the Thomas Y. 

' Crowell Company of New York for their 
willingness to publish the book. 

It is my earnest hope that the American 
student into whose hands the book may fall 
will be able To reap from it itlie advantage 
which the translator has had in mind and 
to feel awakened in him some of the love 

* c < 1 

for our oldest /common memorials, which 

( , «. , , . ' , i • < ' 

has inspired the anther in his task. 

Karl Mortensen. 

Odense, Denmark. 

December , 1912. 



TRANSLATOR S PREFACE 



The idea of translating Dr. Mortensen’s 
Nordisk Mytliologi suggested itself when 
my attention was called to the book by Pro- 
fessor E. Mogk of Leipzig. 

T am chiefly indebted to the author, who 
has read the translation of all the prose and 
commented upon unusual points, all with 
friendly and cordial interest. With his con- 
sent I have translated the illustrative stro- 
phes from the Icelandic, according to 
the text of B. Sijmons in the Germanistische 
Ilandbibliotliek, having for consultation H. 
Gering’s Vollstdndiges Worterbucli der 
Edda, the German translation of Gering, 
the Danish of Gjessing, and the English of 
some unpublished selections by my friend, 
the late Dr. Adrian Scott, sometime member 
of the Brown University faculty. When 
the work was practically complete, I saw 
Olive Bray’s more recent translation and 
was slightly influenced by it. Dr. H. Her- 
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mannsson of Cornell University has read my 
strophes, making corrections and sugges- 
tions. I thank him for his interest and en- 
couragement, and I thank Professor A. 
Heusler of Berlin for many helpful hints. 
I have also been assisted in many ways by 
my wife, Carrie E. Crowell, A.M. 

Professor W. H. Schofield’s translation 
of Soplius Bugge’s The Home of the Eddie 
Poems has been most valuable for refer- 
ence, especially in the matter of spelling. 

A. C. C. 

Providence, R. I., 

January , 1913 . 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 



1. By “Norse mythology” we mean the 
information we have concerning the reli- 
gious conceptions and usages of our heathen 
forefathers, their faith and manner of wor- 
shiping the gods, and also their legends and 
songs about the gods and heroes. The im- 
portation of Christianity drove out the old 
heathen faith, hut remnants or memories of 
it long endured in the superstitious ideas of 
the common people, and can even be traced 
in our own day. 

There has never been found on earth a 
tribe of people which did not have some 
kind of religion, but the lower the plane 
of civilization on which the people are 
found, the ruder and less pleasing are 
their religious ideas. Religions conse- 
quently change and develop according as 
civilization goes forward. One can, there- 
fore, learn much by knowing the mythology 

of a race, since it shows us what stage the 
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people in question have attained in intel- 
lectual development, what they regard as 
highest and most important in life and 
death, and what they regard as good or 
evil. 

Sun-worship and Nature-worship . — We can 
easily perceive that a belief in counseling and 
controlling gods presupposes a far higher civ- 
ilization than savage people in their earlier his- 
tory possess. Religious ideas proceed partly 
from soul belief, belief in the continued life of 
the soul, and partly from the belief that nature 
is something living, peopled by mysterious be- 
ings which control regular and irregular 
changes in nature upon which man feels him- 
self dependent. Such beings are often desig- 
nated by the Greek word Demons. These na- 
ture-demons make themselves plainly known 
through the roaring of the storm, the rippling 
of the water, or the wind’s gentle play with 
the tree-tops. But races in the childhood pe- 
riod of their development cannot hold fast to a 
belief in life apart from bodies. Demons, there- 
fore, are thought of in bodily form — as men or 
beasts. At the same time man feels his help- 
lessness and powerlessness in the presence of 
Nature and its mysterious forces; he is 
prompted, then, by offerings and supplications 
to gain friendly relations with these powers 
which he with his own strength cannot over- 
come. In this we begin to find the first germ 
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of divine worship which is capable of subse- 
quent development, since ever increasing do- 
main is given to the single demon. With the 
advance of civilization there is developed in the 
place of the belief in demons a belief in mighty 
gods, who are thought of as beautiful and per- 
fect human forms. 

Greek and Norse Mythology . — With the 
more developed heathen people there is 
always an exact correspondence between the 
nature of the country, the character of the 
people, and their religious belief. There 
is, therefore, a striking distinction also be- 
tween Greek and Norse mythology. The 
Greek is bright and pleasant, like the coun- 
try itself ; the gods are thought of as great 
and beautiful human forms who are ex- 
tolled not merely as gods, with offering and 
worship, but also as inspired Greek artists 
and poets, producers of statues and songs, 
the equal of which the world has scarcely 
seen. Norse mythology as we know it from 
the latest periods of the heathen age is, on 
the contrary, more dark and serious, and 
when it lays the serious aside it often be- 
comes rude in its jesting. Norsemen felt 
the lack of talent for the sculptor’s and 
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painter’s art, although they were really 
clever in carving wood ; their idols were as 
a rule merely clumsy wooden images em- 
bellished in various ways. Their religious 
faith, on the other hand, has called forth 
poetry which in its way is by no means 
inferior to the Greek; and our forefathers’ 
view of death and particularly their teach- 
ing about Ragnarok, concerning which we 
shall speak later, can rightly be preferred 
to the Greeks’ faith in a miserable shadow- 
life in a realm of death (Hades). 

Why We Teach Norse Mythology . — For 
us Norse mythology has in any case the ad- 
vantage of being the religion of our own 
forefathers, and through it we learn to know 
that religion. This is necessary if we wish 
to understand aright the history and poetiy 
of our antiquity and to comprehend what 
good characteristics and what faults Chris- 
tianity encountered when it was proclaimed 
in the North. Finally, it is necessary to 
know the most important points of the 
heathen faith of our fathers in order to 
appreciate and enjoy many of the words 
of our best poets. This is especially true 
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concerning Oelenschlaegcr and Gruntvig, 
wlio not only have embodied large parts of 
the Norse mythology in independent poetic 
works (as “The Gods of the North,” “Earl 
Ilakon,” “Scene from the Conflict of the 
Norns and Aesir”) but also often borrow 
from it in their other works terms and lig- 
urcs which we ought to be able to under- 
stand. To point to the antiquity of the 
North and to our fathers’ faith, life, and 
achievements was one of the poet’s princi- 
pal means of awakening the slumbering na- 
tional feeling at the beginning of our cen- 
tury. 

2. Oldest Inhabitants of the North. — It is 
possible that it was our ancestors who, sev- 
eral thousand years before the Christian 
era, inhabited Scandinavia, in the stone age. 
Learned investigations have in every case 
proved as most probable and reasonable 
that people of the bronze age, both before 
and after the year 1000 b.c., belonged to the 
same race as the Northmen of the iron age, 
so that our heathen era stretches over a 
space of at least two thousand years. W T e 
must, therefore, seek information about the 
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oldest religious ideas of the North in pre- 
historic archaeology, the science which in- 
vestigates and throws light upon every 
species of relic preserved from antiquity. 
Here it is especially burial rites and the 
placing in graves of objects supposed to be 
offerings which have mythological signifi- 
cance. 




Fig. 1. — Round Barrows. 



a. In the remains of the earliest stone age, the 
refuse heaps, no burial places have been discov- 
ered ; but from the latest stone age have 
been found a great number of graves, round 
and long barrows, sepulchral chambers (Figs. 
1-3), and stone “chests,” in which bodies were 
laid unburned and supplied with the necessary 
implements, which shows a belief in a contin- 
ued life after death. Burned places and rem- 
nants of pyres in the graves seem to indicate 
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offerings to or for the dead, and hewn in the 
stones are often found certain saucer-like de- 
pressions, wheels and crosses, which most likely 
have religious significance (Fig. 4). 

6. In the bronze age, which ends some hun- 
dred years before the birth of Christ, men long 
preserved burial rites from the stone age. 




Fig. 2. — Long Barrows. 



Bodies were not burned, but were placed in 
raised mounds in a tightly closed stone setting 
or in chests of hollowed trunks of oaks. Later, 
however, the burning of bodies became more 
and more common ; ashes were preserved in 
stone vessels or most often in clay urns within 
the mounds; many times use was made of old 
mounds from the stone age. The greatest num- 
ber of our barrows contain, therefore, tombs 
from the bronze age (Figs. 5-7). The reason 
for this change in the mode of burial seems to 
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be the rise of new ideas about life after death, 
At first people believed in a continued life ol 
the body, later they burned the body to set 
free the soul. Likewise in the stone age men 
deposited in the graves sacrificial gifts, hand- 
somely wrought objects for use or ornament. 
For decoration are used now also hooked crosses 




Fig. 3. — Sepulchral Chambers, or Cairn. 



and trefoils (Figs. 8-9). These emblems, whose 
significance is not known, are found used as 
sacred tokens (‘ ‘religious symbols”) among all 
Indo-European peoples. 

c. The iron age begins probably sometime in 
the fourth century b.c. In very ancient times, 
even, the Northmen had enjoyed commercial re- 
lations with Asia and Greece. From about the 
time of Christ’s birth there begins a strong Ro- 
man influence, which, among other things, gives 
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the Gothic-Germanic people a peculiar alpha- 
betic writing, the Runes. The iron age stretches 
even into historic limes; the last division is the 
Viking time (c. 800-1000). In the course of 
the iron age people again stopped burning 
bodies, since, as Snorri says, the cremation-age 
was succeeded by the mound-age. Bodies were 
once more regularly provided with objects for 
use — weapons and vessels for food and drink. 
Discovery has been made of large and splendid 
offerings ( e.g . golden horns), urns with slain 
animals, perhaps even altars upon which rude 
images 1 of the gods seem to have been raised 
(Fig. 10). Several other things from the mid- 
dle-iron-age will be touched upon in what fol- 
lows ; but we do not see anything really definite, 
indicating belief in gods, until far on toward 
Viking times. 

3. Common Norse Language. — At the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, the Danes, 
Norwegians, and Swedes constituted but one 
tribe, speaking the same language, Urnor - 
disk, Primitive Norse. This common lan- 
guage was preserved, with a succession of 
natural transitions and changes, to be sure, 
to about the year 1000. In Viking times this 
was called den danske Tunge, “the Danish 
Tongue,” and from it the separate Norse 

1 In a single instance undoubted images of gods were 
found in certain marsh-lands. 
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languages have gradually been developed. 
It is also probable that the Northmen had 
the same heathen religion in all the main 




Fig. 4. — Stone with Saucer-like Depressions, Wheels and 

Crosses. 



points; even in the worship of the gods 
there has been but little difference in the 
different provinces. 
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Gothic-Gcnnanic Race . — AYe may oven go 
a stop farther back, for it can be established 
in many ways that Northmen, Germans, 
and Englishmen also wore once one great 
race, which is usually called the Gothic- 
Gennanic, and this Gothic-Gennanie race 




Fig. 5. — Oak Collins from the Bronze Age. 



. has again a common origin with most of the 
European peoples (e.g. the Greeks), and 
with the inhabitants of Persia and India. 

Indo-Europeans . — AYe must then picture 
to ourselves a “primitive people” whose 
original place of abode we cannot determine, 
but from which these related peoples have 
through long periods been developed. This 
primitive people as a matter of course had 
certain religious ideas, and it is probable 
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that we may be able to find traces of the 
original divine faith in the Indian, Greek, 
and Norse mythology; and this is actually 
the case. The linguists who are occupied 
with comparisons between the languages of 
the different Indo-European races have 




Fig. 6. — Grave Mound with Urns. 



been able to establish many such points, 
but here we must be content with bringing 
forward a few examples. 

Aesir . — The general name for the gods 
was, among the Northmen, Aesir , which is 
developed from the older Anser. Corre- 
sponding forms are found in most of the re- 
lated languages. The Heaven-God was 
called among the Indians Dydus , by the 
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Creeks Zcua, by the Komans ,J uyitrr. The 
Germanic ])eo])le believed in a god whom 
they called Tin. while there is found in the 
Xorse religion the name Tyr (preserved in 
J)an. Tirsdag, Kng. Tuesday). In tin* old- 
est Norse language this word must have 
been Tiwau . 1 Cut all these names un- 
doubtedly spring from a connnon basal 
form, which signifies “the bright one" or 
‘"the shining one," and which consequently 
may have designated the god of the heaven 
or the sun. 

Tyr, Odin , Thor. — Gradually, as the ln- 
do-Kuropeans scattered and in the course 
of time settled in different regions with 
greatly differing climate, they gave to their 
god of heaven many epithets, according to 
the nature of the country in which they had 
settled. The Gothic-! iermanic people called 
him now’ by the original name, now Wo- 
tlianau or Thonaran ( u the blowing one," 
“the thundering one"), and it was not long 
lief ore they forgot that these names were 
only appendages to the old heaven-god's 
name. Xow they enumerated as many gods 



3 A* answers to voiced S in older stages of the language. 
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as there were names, and thus arose, among 
other things, belief in the three divinities, 
Tyr, Odin, and Thor. (The Germans said 
Wodan and l)onar. In the North we have 
little or nothing of the worship of Tyr; 
Frey takes the place of this god.) Oonse- 



Fig. 7. — Row of Grave Mounds. 




qnently new divinities and new religious 
ideas seem to have arisen among our fore- 
fathers according to the rule that the god's 
epithet or title is separated from his name 
and then designates an independent per- 
sonal being . Since this is applicable to a 
god, one can easily imagine that something 
similar can be the case with many other 
points in mythology. 



ukxeual isrnonrrrioy 



ir> 



C numton Myths. — Uut a < i i r<cl compari- 
son also between the heathen faiths of the 
Indo-Kuropean people shows that many sin- 
gle points in their religions (myths) corre- 
spond. Myths about a uovld-trcc are found 
among both Indians and Northmen. The 




Fig. s. — puativfoil or Fig. 0 . — Trefoil, 

i looked Cross. 

highest god among the Indians, Greeks, and 
our forefathers alike is armed with a sure- 
striking missile in his capacity of the thun- 
der-god, whether this he represented plainly 
as a thunderbolt (lightning-flash), a ham- 
mer. or a club. 

('(csar and Tacitus . — Besides this we 
know hut little with certainty about particu- 
lar ] joints in the mythology of the oldest 
Gothie-Germanie people; and so it is also 
with regard to the religion of the Northern 
poo] >le in the first centuries of the Christian 
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era, for they have left no written records 
behind them. We have already spoken of 
what we can learn from ancient finds. 




Fig. 10. — Altar from the Iron Age. 



About the Teutons, taken as a whole, the 
Roman historians Cnpsar and Tacitus give 
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not a few important points of information, 
especially the latter in his historical hooks 
and in his brief account of Germany. 

4. Runes. — But about the third century 
after Christ the Gothic-Germanic people 




Fig. 11.— a Gold Horn. 

learned to use an alphabet remodeled from 
the Latin, the so-called “Runes.” The Runes 
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Fig. 12. — Pictures on Gold Horns, 








Fig. 13. — Pictures on Gold Horns, 
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soon reached also the Northern races, where 
they were scratched upon objects in com- 
mon use, as combs, clasps, weapons, and 
drinking or sacrificial horns. Here belong 
the aforementioned golden horns from Gal- 
lehus in southern Jutland. These were 
found in 1639 and 1734 and had a value 
in our money of about 17,000 kroner 
($4,760). At the very beginning of our 
century they were stolen on account of their 
great value and melted over, so we now 
must content ourselves with drawings and 
casts of these splendid monuments of an- 
tiquity, which may have been a sacrificial 
gift. They consisted of two smooth golden 
horns of very fine gold with an outer casing 
of tight-fitting rings likewise of gold, on 
which there were engraved figures and or- 
naments, and between these again there 
were raised figures firmly soldered (Figs. 
11-13). Many attempts have been made to 
interpret these pictorial representations, 
which easily have a religious significance. 
Worsaae, our renowned archaeologist, was 
of the opinion that one horn represented life 
in hell (the serpents), the other life in Val- 
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lialla (the stars), which however is wholly 
uncertain. Along the uppermost ring of 
one horn one may read in the primitive 
Norse language : 

ek hlewagastm holtingan horna tawiclo, 

that is: I, Latest, Holt’s son (or, from 
Holt), made the horn. 

Rune-Stones. — Somewhat later men began 
to use runes for inscriptions on bowlders, 
which were placed in or oftenest upon 
grave mounds or elsewhere, as memorials 
for the departed. Such rune-stones are 
found in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
from different ages, but with us Danes only 
from epochs between 800 and 1070, 1 the 
oldest therefore even from the heathen time. 
Rune-stones give the earliest and surest con- 
tribution to our knowledge of Aesir-faith 
in the North. 

Thor on Rune-stones. — On the Glaven- 
drup stone from about 900, which contains 
the longest Danish runic inscription, we 

1 Some younger stones from Bornholm, and a single 
one from Skaane need not be mentioned here. 
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read, after the memorial words themselves, 
the following: 

May Thor consecrate these nines ! 

On another Danish rune-stone the invoca- 
tion comprises the whole memorial, for on 
the margin of the stone is engraved: 

May Thor consecrate this monument! 

Such a place consecrated or dedicated to 
the gods is called a Ve or Vi, which name 
we have preserved in Odense (i.e. Odins- 
ve) and Viborg. On the Glavendrup stone, 
which is raised over the Chieftain Alle, the 
latter is called “Vierne’s honorable serv- 
ant,” and on a south Jutland rune-stone 
Chieftain Odinkar’s daughter calls herself 
Vi-Asfrid. 

Thor the Chief God . — Only on these two 
stones is the name of the god of thunder 
expressly given, but on others we find en- 
graved trefoils, quatrefoils (“hooked 
crosses”), or hammers (Fig. 14), which is 
an evidence of the fact that Thor at this 
time teas the chief god of the Danes; and 
this same thing we can establish in many 
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other ways, and for the rest of the North 
also. This is shown by the many compound 
person and place names in which Thor’s 
name is the first member ( e.g . Tliorsteinn, 
Thorbergr). Finally, it can be emphasized 
that when the Gothic-Germanic people 
translated the Latin names for the days of 
the week, in the fifth day, which in Latin 
is called Jupiter’s day ( dies Jovis ), they 
translated Jupiter by Thor (Icel. Thors- 
dagr , Dan. Torsdag, Ger. Donnerstag ). 

Odin and Frey . — Together with Thor, 
Odin and Frey were especially worshiped, 
and some evidences of this fact are found 
upon rune-stones. Odin, however, was not 
understood as the mighty supreme god 
among the common people. He is so rep- 
resented only in Norwegian-Icelandic poe- 
try, and it was among the Germanic people 
dwelling southward that Odin-worship 
played an important part at an early 
period. 

5. Iceland. — There are, therefore, but few 
details known to us of our forefathers’ re- 
ligion at the beginning of Yiking times. 
But from about the year 900 and later we 

V 
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have full and rich information about the 
religious ideas of the Northern people in 
the Norwegian-1 celandic literature. 

Mythological Poetry . — When different 
families of the Norwegian nobility at the 
close of the 9th century began to settle in 
Iceland, tliev carried with them from the 
mother country not only their old religion 
but also a store of songs and traditions 
about the gods and heroes. This poetry 
was preserved faithfully by oral transmis- 
sion, from generation to generation. Poeti- 
cal activity soon evinced itself among the 
Icelanders themselves, and gradually a 
great and rich literature developed, which 
became far more important and more truly 
presented original and national ideas than 
that of the rest of the Scandinavian coun- 
try, whose intellectual productions took on 
through Christianity a foreign, learned- 
Latin stamp. We can, therefore, expect to 
find among the Icelanders fuller informa- 
tion about the old faith than elsewhere, and 
such is also the case. In the Norwegian-Old 
Icelandic poetry the Norse religion is 
worked together into a whole, which com- 
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prises the creation of the world, the rela- 
tion of gods to men in life and death, and 
finally the downfall of the gods and of the 
world at Bagnarok, after which there shall 
come a new heaven and a new earth where 
men are judged after their uprightness and 
good conduct, and not for their bravery 
alone. 

Odin Chief God . — An essential point 
which we ought to note here is, as touched 
upon before, that Odin in this poetry is con- 
ceived of as the chief god , before whom 
the others, both gods and goddesses, must 
bow. 

If we now, in what follows, wish to make 
a coherent presentation of the religion as 
we find it in Norwegian-Icelandic literature, 
we must in the first place remember well 
that Denmark and Sweden hardly had the 
same faith, viewed as a whole, even if 
there are points of conformity in essentials. 
It appears among other things from the 
myths of the gods which Saxo has presented 
to us in the first books of his Latin history 
of Denmark, that various details in the 
teachings about the gods are told otherwise 
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here (in Denmark) than in Iceland, and 
that we have traditions to which nothing in 
Iceland corresponds and vice versa. But in 
the next place the contention is made, espe- 
cially by the Norwegian philologist Bugge, 
that a great many things in mythological 
poetry, through contact with the Celts and 
others in the Viking expeditions, have been 
strongly influenced by Christianity, yes, 
even by Jewish and Graeco-Roman ideas. 
Against this view, however, many and im- 
portant objections are raised ; hut no one 
can deny that Christianity can and must 
have had in any case some influence upon 
the later development of Norse mythology. 
Finally, it cannot be strongly enough em- 
phasized that most of the myths and hero- 
sagas which are retold in what follows must 
not he understood as direct testimony con- 
cerning our fathers’ belief, hut generally are 
only a poetically interpreted and modified 
portrayal, the material for which is most 
certainly derived from the belief of the 
people. 

Therefore it is Nonregian-Icelandic my- 
thology such as developed in Viking times 
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and soon afterwards (800-1100) which we 
know best , and it is all ice know connect- 
edly. We must see first, then, from what 
sources we derive this knowledge. 

6. Eddie Poems and Scaldic Lays. — The 
oldest and most important sources are the 
old Norwegian-Icelandic poems. It is cus- 
tomary to distinguish between the so-called 
Eddie Poems and the Scaldic Lays. 

The Eddie Poems preserved in an Ice- 
landic manuscript and wrongly called the 
Elder Edda were composed in the afore- 
mentioned period, in the time of transition 
and of conflict between paganism and 
Christianity. They are of unknown author- 
ship and treat partly doctrines of the gods 
and the heathen view of life in connected 
form, and partly the different sagas of gods 
and heroes which in the North are usually 
given a mythological background. The 
most important of the Eddie poems will be 
mentioned in the following pages. 

The Scaldic Lays come from authors 
whose names are mentioned. The oldest 
and best are from the same period as the 
Eddie Poems, but only a few of them have 
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a thoroughly mythological content — chiefly 
the “shield poems,” treating the myths 
which are pictorial ly represented on the 
fields of the shields, and the “Song of 
Praise” to the chieftain whose lineage is 
traced up to the gods. On the other hand 
they all contain in their poetic paraphrases, 
the so-called Kcnningar, allusions to my- 
thology or legendary history which presup- 
poses that the myth or saga in question is 
known to the hearer. When the gallows 
can he called by a poet “the cool, windy 
steed of Signy’s bridegroom,” the hearer 
must in order to understand the expression 
know well the legend of Hagbarth and 
Signy and Hagbarth’s death on the gal- 
lows. 

From Iceland came likewise two import- 
ant primary sources of Norse mythology 
in prose, namely Snorri’s Edda and the 
Saga of the Volsungs. 

7. Snorri (d. 1241). — Snorri Sturlason 
was Iceland’s most important prose author 
and withal a clever Scald. In his historical 
masterpiece, “Heimskringla,” he used es- 
pecially for matters concerning the earliest 
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time, old Scaldic lays as proofs for liis de- 
scription, and therefore he acquired accu- 
rate and intimate knowledge of their con- 
tent: and as a Scald he of necessity com- 
pletely understood the substance and nature 
of the poetical paraphrases. He then con- 
ceived the plan of committing his knowl- 
edge to writing, and therefore he composed 
his Edda. This word is most closely de- 
fined as “Poetics” or “Handbook for 
Scalds.” The book falls into three main 
divisions. The first, Gyl fa ginning, ‘De- 
lusion of Gylfi,’ relates the story of a king 
Gylfi, who journeyed forth to learn about 
the power of the Aesir. He disguised him- 
self as a wayfarer and came to a great hall 
in which were many people and three chief- 
tains, who sat each in his high seat, one 
higher than the other. These he questioned 
about all the mythological relations, and he 
received clear answers to all his inquiries. 
Within this framework Snorri takes occa- 
sion to present a general view of the whole 
doctrine of the gods, particularly following 
old poems which he frequently cites in evi- 
dence. He mentions several of the Eddie 
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poems still preserved, but also some which 
we do not know now from any other source. 

The second section, Skaldskaparmal, 1 re- 
views and explains the different poetic 
paraphrases. Where these allude to the 
doctrine of the gods or to traditional his- 
tory, the myths or traditions in question 
are recounted and a number of scaldic 
verses are cited as passages in evidence. 

The third section, finally, Ilattatal, 2 
which is the least important for the my- 
thology, is a practical application of the 
foregoing theory, since Snorri has composed 
a number of verses in different meters, mak- 
ing use of the paraphrases which he has 
explained in what preceded. 

In the introduction to the whole and in 
the arrangement of the material one easily 
feels that Snorri has sought to bring about 
coherence in the old traditions — perhaps 
involuntarily under influence of his Chris- 
tian faith — and tries to coin history out of 
myths and sagas, since Odin is made into 
a prince versed in magic, dwelling origi- 



1 Poetic Phraseology or Language of Poetry. 

2 Enumeration or Tale of Meters. 
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nally in Asia, but who later wandered to the 
North, where he became the ancestor of 
the kings of the realm and was worshiped 
as a god. Snorri advances the same view 
also in the first part of the Heimskring- 
la , the so-called Ynglinga Saga, which 
contains important but obscure mythologi- 
cal information. 

The Saga of the Yolsungs contains a con- 
nected prose version of the Sagas of the 
Volsungs and Nibelung, an amplified re- 
narration of the Eddie Hero-Poems; but 
here, as in Gylf a ginning, it is apparent 
that the unknown author had for his au- 
thority poems now lost. 

But in the other pieces of Icelandic prose 
literature also there are given here and 
there important details about the heathen 
worship of the gods and its forms. This 
applies both to the Heimskringla (the at- 
tempt of the two Olafs to introduce Chris- 
tianity into Norway) and to not a few of 
the family-sagas. There are also found 
mythical-heroic sagas in the style of the 

1 “The Round World,” History of the Scandinavian 
Races. 
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Yolsunga Saga and romantic sagas with 
mythological material. 

8. Popular Songs and Saxo. — In the Ger- 
man saga-poetry Dietrich von Bern (Tlieo- 
doric of Verona) plays the leading part, 
and tales about him have also wandered to 
the North, where tliev are treated both in 
Eddie poetry and in folk-songs. Meanwhile 
the same theme is treated far more ex- 
plicitly in the Tliitlirek Saga, which was 
composed in Norway in the middle of the 
13th century on the basis of tales and songs 
of Low German merchants. 

Folk-Songs . — Finally, an important but 
late source is found in the ancient ballads 
proper, which partly contain allusions to 
myths (“Tor of Havsgaard,” “The Youth 
Svejdal,” “Sven Yonved,” “Aage and 
Else”), and partly treat whole saga-cycles 
(“The Volsungs,” “Hagbarth and Signe”). 
In several of the magic songs also there 
are preserved many heathen ideas, while 
their apparent Christian character is some- 
what superficial. Here we can also mention 
popular traditions and popular adventures 
and especially popular usages, which have 
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often preserved one or another heathen 
reminiscence. 

As already remarked above, Saxo in his 
ancient history, the first nine books of his 
works, retells and works in together a num- 
ber of sagas about the gods, heroes, and 
kings. In his work, which was finished in 
the beginning of the 13th century, he has 
made use of both Danish and Icelandic 
'tradition for its foundation. The ancient 
history has extraordinary mythological im- 
portance, but as a source it must be used 
with the greatest caution. Saxo gives the 
same historical interpretation to the whole 
that he does to any part and therefore he has 
altered and rearranged myths and sagas 
when coherence seemed to demand it. The 
old gods are interpreted as might be ex- 
pected from a religious author. Old songs 
are often quoted, but unfortunately in a 
remodeled Latin version. 

Note. — Canon Adam of Bremen, who lived 
contemporaneously with Svend Estridson, made 
a Latin account of the history of the Arch- 
bishop of Hamburg, in which he also tells of the 
paganism of the Northern countries. Of for- 
eign sources which can throw light upon the 
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interrelation of myths among the Gothic-Ger- 
maiiic people can be named the “History of the 
Goths,” written by Jordanes, and the “History 
of the Lombards," by Pa ulus I Macon us. Fi- 
nally, there are found important contributions 
on this point in Old German and Anglo-Saxon 
poetry, which is now purely heathen, now 
Christian with a background of heathen ideas 
and expressions. In England are found not a 
few pictorial representations with half-heathen 
content, of which several will be used in what 
follows. 



FIRST SECTION 



Mythology in Connected Form accord- 
ing to Norwegian-Icelandic Sources 

I. HOW THE WORLD WAS CREATED 

1. The Fog-Country and the Fire-World. — 

Long years before the earth existed, Nifl- 
heim was created. In the midst of it lay 
the well Hvergelmir , from which ten ice- 
cold venomous streams, Elivagar , had 
their origin. Niflheim lay toward the 
north, but southward there was a place 
called Muspell, where it was light and hot, 
glowing and burning, and therefore impass- 
able for any one who had not his home 
there. At Muspell’s boundary sat Surt as 
defender of the country, with a flaming 
sword in his hand; it was he who at the 
destruction of the world was to lead in the 
battle against the gods and set the earth on 
fire. Midway between the fog-country and 
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the fire-world there was a yawning gulf, 
Uinmmgagap. 

2. The Primitive Giant Ymir. — The waves 
of the venomous streams soon froze to ice 
and the poisonous vapor condensed to frost, 
which was met by the warm air from Mus- 
pell. From this contact came into being 
the primitive giant Ymir , and he became the 
ancestor of the race of giants, as both 
heaven and earth also were afterward con- 
structed from his body. Once when he 
was asleep he fell into a perspiration and 
from under his left arm came forth a man 
and a woman; but it was even more won- 
derful that one of his feet begot a son with 
the other. This son again had a son by 
name Bergelmir. 

The Cow Authumla; Bor's Sons . — The 
congealed venomous streams continued to 
send out frost, and from this the cow Au- 
tliumla stood forth. From her udders there 
came four streams of milk, from which 
Ymir got his nourishment, while the cow 
herself lived by licking the salt, frost-cov- 
ered stones. On the first day she licked them 
there came forth toward evening a man’s 
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hair, the next day a man’s head, and the 
third day the whole man stood there. He 
was named Eurij and was fair, tall, and 
mighty to look upon. Later he had a son 
by name Bor , who married the giant Bol- 
thorn’s daughter Bestlci. Their sons were 
Odin, Vili, and Ve. 

The whole story of the creation is told 
explicitly in Snorri’s “Edda,” but is men- 
tioned also in the beginning of the old 
poem, Volnspa, the Volva’s Prophecy: 

Vsp. 3 

* Twas the beginning of time when Ymir lived, 
there was no sand nor sea nor billows cool; 
earth was found nowhere neither heaven above; 
a gulf was Ginnunga but grass was nowhere. 

3. Heaven and Earth. — Bor’s sons now 
took Ymir and killed him. So much blood 
flowed from his wound that all his progeny 
was drowned in it, with the exception of 
his son’s son Bergelmir and his w T ife, who 
saved themselves from the streams of blood 
in a boat or tree-trunk, and later became 
the ancestors of a new race of giants. But 
Bor’s sons took the giant’s body, brought it 
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out into the midst of the yawning gulf, and 
formed heaven and earth from it. 

Tn one of the Eddie poems we get more 
exact information as to how this came to 
pass : 

Grimn. 40 

From Ymir’s flesh the earth was shaped 
and from his blood the sea, 

the mountains from his bones trees from his hair, 
and from his skull the sky. 

41 

And from his eye-lashes the kindly gods made 
Mithgarth for the sons of men, 
and from his brain were the forbidding 
clouds all shaped. 



The heaven was made fast over the earth 
bv four corners; under each of these sat a 
dwarf who bore the same name as the cor- 
ner of the earth. The sparks that went out 
from Muspell, the sons of Bor placed every- 
where in the sky over the yawning gulf, so 
that they should illuminate the world. Now 
it was the sun, moon, and stars which had 
their places and courses appointed for men’s 
computation of time, while the lightning 
went freely around. The earth was spher- 
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ical in form, and out around it flowed the 
great sea, along whose coast the giants 
obtained land for settlement — Jotunheim, 
‘Giants’ Home.’ But midway between, Odin 
and his brothers constructed Mitligartli, 
hedged about with the primitive giant’s eye- 
lashes; there, men were to have their dwell- 
ing-place. 

Remark. — Terms like Mithgarth, applied to 
tlie world of men, appear among the Goths, An- 
glo-Saxons, and Germans. In a Danish ballad 
our dead Lord begs leave to return to Mid- 
delhjem. 

4. Day and Night. — In Jotunheim there 
dwelt meanwhile a man who was named 
Nor , and who had a daughter by the name 
of Nat. She was dark and swarthy, like all 
her family. Nat was married to Delling, 
of Bor’s race, and with him she had a son, 
Dag , who was light and handsome like his 
father. Odin now took mother and son and 
set them up in heaven, over which they 
were to drive every twenty-four hours. 

Nat drives first with the steed Hrimfaxi, 
from whose bit foam flies down over the 
earth ; this is what we call dew. Following 
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after comes Dag with his steed Skinfaxi, 
whose mane throws radiance over air and 
land. 

5. Sun and Moon. — A man, by name Mun- 
dilfari, had two children, who were so fair 
that he called the son Mani and the daugh- 
ter Sol. But the gods were offended at his 
arrogance and placed both the children up 
in heaven, where they have to drive the 
cars of the moon and sun. The sun steeds 
were called Arvak and Alsvitli, ‘perfectly 
wise’; under their bellies were two pairs 
of bellows to cool them. Mani guides the 
course of the moon and controls its in- 
crease and its waning. 

The reason that Sol and Mani pass so 
hurriedly over is that they are pursued by 
wolves. Their mother is a giantess, who 
dwells in the forest Jarnvith , east of Mitli- 
garth. The moon-wolf is also called Mana- 
gann. He is satisfied with flesh of dead 
men, and is to redden the seat of the gods 
with blood when he swallows the moon; 
but this will not happen before the destruc- 
tion of the world. 

The places and courses of the heavenly 
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bodies determine chronology and the di- 
visions of the year. Of seasons, only two 
are named. The father of Winter is called 
Vindsval, but Summer is a son of Svasuth, 
‘the mild.’ 

6. Wind and Rainbow. — Hraesvelg, ‘body- 
destroyer,’ is a giant in eagle’s form, who 
sits toward the north at the end of heaven 
and with the blustering strokes of his wings 
sends out gales over land and people with- 
out the wind itself ever being seen. 

Between heaven and earth goes the tri- 
colored bridge the rainbow which is called 
Bif-rost or Asebro. Over this ride the gods 
to their place of assembly in heaven — with 
the exception of Thor, who takes a shorter 
route by fording the streams beneath it. If 
he should drive over with his wagon, Ase- 
bro would break and take fire; but this 
shall not happen until Bagnarok, when 
Surt rides over it at the head of Muspell’s 
sons. At the end of the bridge up in the 
mountains of heaven dwells Heimdall, who 
guards the bridge against the mountain 
giants. 

7. Dwarfs and Elves. — In addition to 
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giants and gods, there were also created 
other living beings, among them dwarfs 
and elves. 

Dwarfs were small, ugly creatures, but 
possessed great sagacity and skill. Some 
of them dwelt in stones, others in the earth. 
According to the Eddie Poems, they were 
created from the blood and bones of two 
giants whom the gods had slain, while 
Snorri relates that they had come into 
existence like maggots in the flesh of the 
slaughtered Ymir. Nothing distinct is told 
of the creation of the Elves. They were 
kindly disposed toward gods and men, and 
so were called light elves, but in Snorri 
dark elves are also mentioned, who soon 
came to be regarded as evil spirits. 

8. The World-Tree and the Norns. — In the 
midst of the world stood a great tree, the 
ash Ygg-drasil (Odin’s horse, i.e. Odin’s 
gallows), at the foot of which the gods had 
their place of assembly. This ash is the 
largest and best of all trees: the branches 
spread themselves over the whole world 
and rise high up over heaven. The tree 
has three main roots. 
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In an Eddie Poem it is said of these : 

Grimn. 3 

Three roots stretch out in three directions 
under the ash of Ygg-drasil: 

Hel lives under one, under the second the frost- 
giants, 

under the third the race of men. 



Snorri relates that one root stands among 
the Aesir, the second among the frost- 
giants, and the third over Niflheim. Un- 
der the last root, upon which the dragon 
Nithhogg gnaws, the well Hvergelmir is 
found. Under the root among the frost- 
giants lies Mimir’s well, in which all wis- 
dom and understanding are concealed. It 
is owned by the giant Mimir, who dips his 
drink from it every morning with the 
Gjallarhorn. Odin had to pledge one of 
his eyes to him for a single draught from 
the well of wisdom. Under the world- 
tree’s third root there is a very sacred 
spring, which is called UrtlTs W ell . Here 
is the gods’ assembly place, where they de- 
liberate every day and hold their court. 
By the well there is a splendid hall, in 
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which the Norns or Fates have their dwell- 
ing. These deliberate about destinies in 
the world. In the later Icelandic sources 
three are named: Urth, Verthandi , and 
Skidd, but at times many more are men- 
tioned, now of the race of gods and now 
of the race of elves. 

The Norns sprinkle the world-tree every 
day with water from Urth’s well, that it 
may thrive and continue fresh. In the well 
two swans are nurtured, and from them 
the swans of the earth proceed. The water 
in the well is so pure that everything which 
is moistened in it becomes completely white. 

Of the ash-tree there is still to be told 
that in its branches lives a very clever 
eagle, between whose eyes sits a hawk. Up 
and down among the branches darts a 
squirrel, Ratatosk, and carries hateful 
words between the eagle and Nithhogg. 
Again, four deer run between the branches 
and eat the leaves of the tree, and in 
Hvergelmir there are so many serpents that 
no one can count them. 

9. Men are Created. — It chanced one time 
that the sons of JJor were walking along 
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the beach, where they found two trees. 
They pulled them up by the roots and fash- 
ioned two human beings from them, a man 
and a woman. The first of the sons gave 
them soul and life ; the second, understand- 
ing and the power of motion; the third, 
visage, speech, hearing, and sight. After 
that they gave them clothing and names. 
The man they called Ask and the woman 
Embla, and from them descend all the in- 
habitants of Mithgarth, and therefore the 
whole human race. In some verses inserted 
in the Volva’s Prophecy, in which the cre- 
ation of man is narrated, the three gods 
are called Odin,, Hcenir and Lothur, while 
the sons of Bor are in every other case 
named Odin, Vili and Ve. The gods now , 
built for themselves in the midst of the 
world a castle, which they called As garth. 
Odin married Frigg, and from them de- 
scend the gods or the race of Aesir. With 
Jorth, Odin had a son, Thor. 

Remark.— The belief in sacred trees at whose 
root springs rise and where wise women have 
their dwelling is very ancient and is often men- 
tioned among the Gothic-Germanic people. 
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Bugge is of tlie opinion that the doctrine of the 
world-tree is influenced by the idea of the 
Christian Cross; this is represented, e.g. on 
English stone-crosses from the earliest Cliris- 




Fig. 15. — Cross and Ash Tree. 



tian times in a form which reminds one of Ygg- 
drasil (Fig. 15). It is possible, but far from 
certain, that Bugge is right, since the opposite 
view is just as plausible. 
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II. THE GODS AND THEIR LIFE 

1. The Golden Age. — After an account 
has been given in the Volva’s Prophecy 
of the conditions at the beginning of time, 
the poem continues: 

Vsp. 4 

Early the sons of Bor earth’s surface raised, 
they who Mithgarth the wondrous shaped. 

The sun shone from the south on the stones of the 
ground 

then was earth grown with green herbs. 

7 

The Aesir met on Ida-field, 
who sanctuary and temple erected high; 
forges they placed rich treasures wrought; 
tongs they shaped and tools they made. 

8 

They played at draughts in court, were joyful, 
they in no wise had a lack of gold — 
until three came, the giant maids, 
of greatest might, from Jotunheim. 

The Golden Age of the gods, time of in- 
nocence, did not last very long. As a 
warning that “sin was to come into the 
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world,” the three giant maidens appeared, 
commonly supposed to be the Norns. This 
feature reappears in the most developed 
heathen religions; one cannot comprehend 
the relation of things in the world without 
assuming a belief in inexorable fate, to 
which even the gods themselves must bow. 
The heathen gods are mighty, but not al- 
mighty. 

2. The Vanir. — Besides the gods who de- 
scend from Bor, the Northern people have 
also conceived of another race of gods, the 
Vanir, as to whose origin the old sources 
give us few and obscure particulars. Only 
one thing can be definitely stated: it came 
to a conflict between the two races of gods. 
This ended, as it seems, in a victory for the 
Aesir, after which the contending parties 
concluded peace and reconciliation and 
gave each other hostages. By this means 
Njorth and his two children, Frey and 
Freyja, came to Asgarth. 

Remark. — In the Ynglinga Saga, Snorri 
gives closer information: the Vanir who lived 
in Vanaheim gave as a hostage their most ex- 
cellent man, Njorth the Rich, and his son Prey, 
but the Aesir in return gave Hoenir, who in 
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every respect looked as a chieftain ought and 
who was a tall and very handsome man. With 
him the Aesir sent the very wise Mimir, and 
the Vanir gave for him the wisest man in their 
number, Kvasir. Hoenir became forthwith a 
noted chieftain, for Mimir gave him advice 
against all dangers. But if he was admitted to 
the court or in other assemblies where Mimir 
w r as not present, and when one or another diffi- 
cult matter was laid before him, he always an- 
swered: “Let others decide it.” So the Vanir 
soon conceived a suspicion that the Aesir had 
duped them in the exchange of hostages, where- 
fore they took Mimir, beheaded him, and sent 
his head to the Aesir. Odin anointed the head 
with medicinal herbs, so that it could not de- 
cay, and pronounced magic songs over it, so 
that it spoke and revealed to him many secret 
matters. 

The Vanir were versed in magic to a peculiar 
degree. Freyja was the first who practiced en- 
chantments among the Aesir, a kind of magic 
prevalent among the Vanir. Njorth was the 
father of the two children mentioned in union 
with his sister; but among the Aesir, marriage 
between such near relatives was forbidden. 

The Volva’s Prophecy relates that the 
occasion for the conflict was this. There 
came a woman versed in magic, by name 
Gollveig , from the Vanir to Asgarth. She 
caused nothing but calamities, and the 
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Aesir resolved to slay her. They raised 
her on a spear and burned her upon a 
pyre, but she was born again three times 
and burned anew. The Vanir claimed re- 
dress, but no agreement was reached: 

Vsr. 24 

Odin hurled and shot against the warriors; 
that was the war, the first in the world; 
shattered was the wall of the castle of the gods, 
the warlike Vanir could tread the field. 

We ourselves can now draw the inference 
that the Aesir had to conclude peace; the 
poem tells nothing of this, nor does it tell 
how the gods got their castle rebuilt. 

Snorri says that they contracted with a giant 
builder for this work ; he was allowed to have 
the help only of his horse Svathilfari, and was 
to complete the work in one winter. If the 
castle was finished on the first day of summer, 
he should have Freyja and the sun and moon 
as reward for his building. The Aesir made 
these terms upon Loki’s advice, and the giant 
made the gods take solemn oath that they would 
give him free conduct. The work advanced 
rapidly, and when it neared completion the 
Aesir were provoked with Loki and wanted to 
slay him if he did not contrive a remedy. 
Loki grew anxious for his life, and perceived 
that all depended upon depriving the giant of 
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his assistant, the horse. He therefore trans- 
formed himself ino a mare, which enticed 
Svathilfari into the woods away from the work. 
When the builder saw that his undertaking 
could not be accomplished at the right time, he 
became furious; so the gods had to call upon 
Thor. “He soon was there, and then the ham- 
mer Mjolnir flew into the air: he 1 became the 
one, not Sol and Mani, who paid the reward 
for the work. The first blow was such that his 
skull burst into small pieces.” Of the mare 
was afterward born a foal, which became Odin’s 
renowned steed, the eight-footed Sleipnir. 

While Snorri obviously delights in Thor 
and the strength with which he crushes the 
poor giant, in the Volva’s Prophecy there 
is seriousness and alarm in the portrayal: 
for the gods have committed murder, and 
now there comes a new state of affairs, 
which is introduced with treachery and in- 
fidelity : 

Vsp. 26 

Thor alone fought there, filled with wrath; 
he seldom sits when he learns such things. 
Broken were oaths and words and vows, 
all solemn pacts between them made. 

Odin is disquieted at this, since he fore- 
sees that the happiness of the gods now is 



1 The builder. 
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past, and he fears for what is to eoine. 
Seized with foreboding, he has Gjallarhorn 
concealed at Mimir’s well, and pledges one 
of his eyes to the wise giant for a single 
draught from the fountain of wisdom. 



Here we must pause for a time to give a 
portrayal of the individual gods and god- 
desses, with their relation to men. 

3. Aesir and Asynjur. — “Then said Gang- 
leri ( i.e . King Gylfi) : Which are the Aesir 
in whom it is man’s duty to believe? Har 
answers: Twelve are the Aesir of the race 
of gods . Then said Jafnliar: The Asynjur 
are not less holy and they are not less ca- 
pable. Then said Thrithi: Odin is the 
greatest and oldest of the Aesir 

We have been told before how Snorri 
has brought a certain system into the 
teaching about the gods. He particularly 
attaches great value to the introduction of 
the numbers three and twelve into his 
presentation. Although there were doubt- 
less very few of these gods and goddesses 
whom our forefathers really worshiped, 
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they are so often met in later poetry that 
we must begin with a short account of them 
all, following Snorri as closely as possible. 

4. Odin is the greatest and oldest of the 
Aesir, and governs all things; however 
mighty the other gods are, they all serve 
him as children their father. Frigg is his 
wife, and she knows exactly the fate of 
every man, but yet does not occupy herself 
with divination. Odin is called “All- 
father,” because he is father of all the gods, 
but is called also “Valfatliir,” because all 
those are his chosen sons who fall on the 
field of battle. He gives them places in 
Valhalla and Vingolf , and there they are 
called E inker jar. Odin is also called God 
of the Hanged, and has many more names, 
which can be read in the Eddie Poem 
Grimnismal. 

5. Thor is foremost among the other 
Aesir: he is called Asa-Thor and Aka- 
Thor, and is the strongest of all gods and 
men. His kingdom is called Thruthheim or 
Thruthvangar, but his abode is called 
Bilskirnir . In the hall there are five hun- 
dred and forty rooms, and it is the largest 
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house that was ever built. Thor has two 
goats; when he drives, they draw his 
wagon, and he is called Akci-Thor. He has 
besides three wonderful treasures: one is 
the hammer Mjolnir, which the frost giants 
and mountain giants recognize when be 
comes — and that is not so strange, either, 
for it has crushed many a skull of their 
fathers and kinsmen; next, the strength- 
girdle — when he puts it about him, his 
godlike strength grows twofold ; finally, 
the iron mittens for grasping the hammer- 
shaft. No one is so well versed in knowl- 
edge of the past that he can recount all of 
Thor’s mighty deeds. 

6. Another son of Odin is Baldur. Of 
him there is only good to tell ; he is the 
best of all and all praise him. He is so 
fair and shining in visage that light comes 
from him, and there is a plant so white 
that it has been compared to the god’s eye- 
lashes and called “Baldur’s brow” ; it i§ 
the whitest of all plants. Baldur is the 
wisest, most eloquent and gracious of all 
the Aesir. This pecularity follows him, 
however, that none of his decisions hold. 
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His dwelling is in heaven in Breithablik, 
and in this place there can be nothing im- 
pure. 

7. Njorth dwells in heaven in Noatun. 
He governs the course of the wind and 
calms the sea and fire; to him shall men 
call, upon the sea and in the chase. He is 
so rich in land and goods that he can give 
richly of these to those who ask. He was 
really horn in Vanalieim, hut as we have 
heard before, the Yanir gave him as a 
hostage to the gods in Asgarth. He was 
married to Skcitlii, a daughter of a giant, 
Thiazzi. Skathi much preferred to live 
up in Thrymheim , among the mountains, 
where her father had his farm. Njorth, 
on the contrary, was most attached to the 
vicinity of the sea. So they agreed to 
stay alternately, nine days in Thrymheim 
and then nine in Noatun; but when Njorth 
came hack from the mountains he said: 
Odious to me are the mountains, and yet 
T tarried there not long, only nine nights; 
and the howling of the wolves methinks is 
evil compared with the singing of the 
swans. But Skathi answered about Noa- 
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tun: I could not sleep on the borders of the 
shore for the screaming of the birds; every 
morning the gull wakens me when it comes 
from the sea. After that she moved up 
into the mountains and continued to dwell 
there. She often runs upon snowshoes 
and shoots deer with her bow, wherefore 
she is also called the “Snowslioe God- 
dess.” 

8. Frey and Freyja. — Njortli of Noatun, 
as we have said, had had two children in 
Vanaheim, a son, Frey, and a daughter, 
Freyja. Frey is the grandest among the 
Aesir: he governs the rain and sunshine 
and thereby the products of the earth; 
wherefore men shall call upon him to ob- 
tain good years and times of peace, as he 
also governs men’s happiness with refer- 
ence to the gods. His dwelling is called 
Alfheim. His sister, Freyja, is the most 
excellent among the Asynjur, and dwells in 
heaven in the castle which is called Folk- 
van g. When she rides to battle she takes 
half the Veil, ‘the slain,’ but Odin the other 
half. Her hall is called Sessrymnir, and 
she has a wagon drawn by two cats. One 
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is to call upon her in everything which 
concerns love. She herself had as hus- 
band a man named Od, whom she dearly 
loved, but he forsook her and set out on 
a long journey, while she remained behind 
weeping. Her tears were red gold; she 
owned the costly ornament Brisingamen, 
wherefore she is called Menglath, ‘glad in 
adornment.’ Of her other epithets, Gefn, 
Yanadis, and Mardal, ‘the one shining over 
the sea’ may be emphasized. 

9. Tyr is the most hardy and courageous 
among the Aesir. He is master especially 
of victory in combat, and for this reason 
brave men should call upon him. As a 
proof of his bravery, the chaining of the 
Fenris Wolf (§14) can be cited, in which he 
lost his right hand. Tyr is therefore called 
the one-handed god, but no one calls him 
the reconciler of men. 

10. Bragi is god of the scaldic art, and 
he is married to Ithun, who guards the ap- 
ples which the gods eat when they grow 
old. Afterwards they grow young again, 
and so it will continue until Kagnarok. 

11. Heimdall is called the white god; he 
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is great and holy. Nine maids, all sisters, 
bore him. lie is also called Gullintanni, 
for his teeth are of gold, and his horse is 
called (hilltop. As mentioned above, he 
dwells in the mountains of heaven at the 
end of the bridge of the Aesir, as care- 
taker of the bridge and of the gods. He 
needs less sleep than a bird, sees a hun- 
dred rasts (miles) before him just as well 
by night as by day, and has such acute 
hearing that he hears the grass growing 
in the field and the wool upon the sheep. 
His horn is called Gjallarliorn (Fig. 
16 1 ) , which sounds so loud that it can be 
heard over all worlds, and his sword is 
called II of ntli, ‘head.’ 

12. Other Aesir. — We can further men- 
tion Odin’s blind son, Ilotlir , the silent 
god; Vithar, who is next strongest after 
Thor; Vali, son of Odin and Rind; and 
also Thor’s stepson, Ull of Ydalir, who is 
unrivaled as an archer and snow-skater 
and good to call upon in single combat. 
Forseti is the name of the son of Baldur 

1 From an English stone cross: Heimdall representing 
Christ? 
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and Nanna, daughter of Nep, who owns 
in heaven the hall Glitnir, and is the god 
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of justice, who adjusts all difficult mat- 
ters that arise. 

In Helgoland (Fositi’s land) a divinity 
Fositi was worshiped when the Christian mis- 
sionaries arrived, and he is taken for the same 
as the Forseti of the Norsemen. He had a great 
temple; no one was allowed to touch his herd 
of cattle or other property, and from his sacred 
well one might draw only in silence. 

13. Loki. — In the number of the Aesir 
we can also count the one whom some call 
the gods’ occasioner of quarrels, the orig- 
inator of all fraud and the disgrace of gods 
and men. He is called Loki , or Lopt, and 
is son of the giant Farbaati and the giant- 
ess Laufey. Loki is handsome and fair in 
countenance but evil in character and of 
very changeable mien. He is gifted with 
great ingenuity and cunning, and although 
he caused the Aesir the greatest misfor- 
tunes, he could just as often with his 
shrewdness invent means of escape from 
difficulties. Loki’s wife was named Sigyn , 
their son Nari, or Narfi. 

14. Loki’s Offspring. — But Loki had other 
children. In Jotunheim lived a woman by 
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name Angrbotha, and with her Loki had 
terrible offspring: the wolf Fenrir, the ser- 
pent Mithgarthsorm, and Hel. Since it was 
prophesied that these children should cause 
great calamities, the gods cast the Mith- 
garth serpent out into the deep ocean- 
world, where it grew great and encircled 
the whole earth. Hel was cast down into 
Niflheim, where she became queen of the 
underworld, but the Aesir brought up the 
wolf at their home. When he grew up his 
evil nature became fairly known, and there- 
fore they resolved to bind him. The first 
two chains he burst with ease. Only the 
third fetter, Gleipnir, could hold, and that, 
to be sure, was made of the noise of a cat’s 
paw, the beard of a woman, the roots of a 
mountain, the sinews of a bear, the breath 
of a fish, and the spittle of a bird. The 
wolf was not willing that the slender and 
insignificant fetter should be placed upon 
him, since he suspected fraud, until Tyr 
put his right hand as a pledge into the 
monster’s mouth. All the gods laughed 
when the fetter bound his limbs together, 
excepting Tyr; he had lost his right hand. 
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15. The Asynjur. — “\\ liieli are the Asyn- 
jur, ‘goddesses'? liar answers, Frigg is the 
supreme one." She lias a very magnificent 
dwelling, which is called FensaL How- 
ever, we have told about her and Freyja 
above. Another goddess is Saga, in Sok- 
kvabek; Ejr is the best physician; Gefjon 
is a maiden, and she is served by all those 
who die as maidens; another maiden is 
Fulla, who has streaming hair with a 
golden head-band, — she is Frigg’s hand- 
maid and knows her secret plans. We can 
further mention Var, the goddess of prom- 
ises, who listens to the agreements which 
men and women make with each other, 
while she also avenges every infringement 
of them; and also Sjofn and Lofn. 

Valkyrs. — Xow those women must be 
named who are called Valkyr jur and serve 
at table in Valhalla. Odin sends them to 
every battle ; they “choose the slain,” and 
have control of the strife and its result. 
There are many mentioned with different 
names, all of which mean “battle” and 
“tumult of war.” 

16. Life in Valhalla. — Valhalla is thatched 
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with golden shields and has five hundred 
and forty doors. Through each of these 
eight hundred Einherjar can go at one 
time. Outside of Valhalla lies the grove 
Glasir, whose foliage is shining gold. 
Odin’s heroes live from the flesh which 
the boar Saehrimnir yields them ; they 
drink beside the mead which flows from 
the udders of the goat Heithrun, while the 
goat feeds on the leaves from Valhalla’s 
tree. 

Every day, when the Einherjar awake, 
they put on their armor and go out upon 
the court to fight against each other. But 
the fallen rise again, and all return at 
evening, joyous and reconciled, to the drink- 
ing bout in Odin’s hall. Thus it reads in 
the Eddie Poem of V afthruthnir : 

Vafth. 41 

All Einherjar at Odin’s court 

contend together every day; 

the slain they choose and ride from the fray; 

sit, thereupon in peace together. 

But it is only the brave dying in arms 
who go to Odin ; those dying of disease go 
down to the shadow realm of Hel. 
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17. The World’s Downfall Approaches. — 

In the Volva’s Prophecy the further course 
of the life of gods and men is described. 
We see how correct Odin’s evil forebodings 
were. The Valkyrs ride away, brandishing 
their spears, which signifies trouble and 
war in the earth. The giants begin to as- 
semble and equip themselves for the last 
battle with the gods, and now comes to 
pass also the world’s greatest misfortune: 
Baldur, the god of gentleness and inno- 
cence, goes, according to the decree of 
fate, to Ilel’s abode. Evil dreams have 
augured danger for his life. Frigg takes 
oath of everything dead and living, except- 
ing the slender and supple but beautiful 
shoot, the Mistletoe : 

Vsp. 33-34 

There grew from the tree what slender seemed 
a perilous pain-shaft; Hotlir did shoot; 

Hut Frigg shed tears in Fensal 

for Valhalla’s woe; do ve vet know? or how? 

18. Loki is Punished. — Indeed, it is Bal- 
dur’s blind brother who becomes the in- 
strument of fate: but behind him stands 
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Loki, the originator of all evil. The gods 
inflict terrible punishment upon him, as 




Fig. 17. — Loki’s Punishment, 
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with his own son’s intestines they bind him 
fast to three stones set upon edge, and fix 
a poisonous serpent over his face. Mean- 
while his faithful wife Sigyn stands by 
him and catches the poison in a bowl; but 
every time it is filled and she must empty 
its contents, Loki writhes in terrible pain, 
so that the earth trembles (Fig. 17 *). This 
is really of but little advantage, since Bal- 
dur must remain with Hel. Odin’s swain, 
Ilermotli, gained of the death-goddess per- 
mission for Baldur’s return in case every- 
thing in the world should weep over his 
death. It was done; only a giant woman, 
Thokk, whom they found in a gloomy 
mountain cavern, would “weep with dry 
tears,” wherefore Hel kept what she had. 
But it is commonly thought that it was Loki 
who had taken on this giant woman’s form 
in order to set a crown upon his work. 

19. Nastrond. — Now evil really breaks 
loose, and great crimes are committed in 

1 From an English stone cross. The picture is com- 
monly understood to represent Loki’s punishment, since 
Loki is said to signify “the bound devil.” Cf. the two 
foregoing figures and the remark on Bugge’s interpre- 
tation. (Introd. “Home of the Eddie Poems.”) 
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the world; perjured men, murderers, and 
seducers must wade through heavy streams 
into a hall on Nastrond, “death-shore,” far 
from the sun. Its door turns toward the 
north, poison drips in at the louver, and 
the ceiling is plaited with serpent’s hacks. 
Moral corruption increases in a frightful 
degree : 

Vsp. 45 

Brothers will fight together and become each other’s 
bane, 

sister’s children will violate kinship; 

it is evil in the world, adultery serious, . . . 

no man will spare another. 

Then comes finally the fearful encounter 
between the warrior gods and the evil pow- 
ers in the earth, in which all go to destruc- 
tion. But the conclusion of the conflict 
means only that a new earth, with gods and 
men in purified forms, arises. 
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III. RAGNAROK 

1. The Enemies of the Gods Assemble. — In 

the last periods of the world came first the 
frightful Fimbnlvetr, ‘great winter,’ which 
is repeated three times. When the decid- 
ing moment draws near, the world-tree 
trembles although it still remains standing ; 
all in HePs kingdom take fright, the dwarfs, 
groan in the mountains, and there is a 
crashing in Jotunheim, while the gods hold 
their last assembly and Ileimdall sends the 
calling tones of the Gjallarliorn out over 
the world. Fenrir bursts his chains, and 
the Mitligarth serpent writhes in giant 
wrath and lashes the sea into towering 
waves. From the east comes Hrym with 
the ship Naglfar , built of dead men’s nails; 
from the north sail Hel’s sons over the sea, 
with Loki in command; and Surt rides on 
from the south, with flaming sword, at the 
head of Muspell’s sons. Then the bridge 
of the Aesir falls under the horses’ hoofs 
and heaven is on fire. Fenrir goes forth 
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with yawning mouth ; his upper jaw touches 
heaven while his lower jaw drags along the 
earth. Fire spurts out from the monster’s 
eyes and nostrils when Odin meets him in 
battle only to he swallowed up by the terri- 
ble abyss. Heimdall fights with Loki ; 
Frey and Surt become each other’s de- 
stroyers. 

2. Thor Fights with the Mithgarth Ser- 
pent. — The last incident in the conflict is 
Thor’s victory over the Mithgarth serpent. 
The mighty god of heaven and earth 
crushes with his hammer the head of his 
deadly foe; but only nine steps does he 
totter on, before he sinks dead to the earth, 
choked by the serpent’s poison. 

Vsp. 55 

Then comes the great son of Hlothyn; 

there yawns across the air the Girdle of the earth 1 — 

fire it spurts , poison it spews 2 

Odin's son goes to meet the worm. 

56 

Strikes with wrath Mithgarth’s defender; 
all men will forsake their home. 

Nine feet goes Fjorgyn’s son 

bowed, from the snake, who fears no shame. 

2 Not in Sijmon’s text. 



1 Mithgarth Serpent. 
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Fig. 18. — Vithar. 
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Now the sun grows dark, the earth sinks 
into the sea, the clear stars fall from 
heaven, and everything goes np in fire and 
flame. This is Ragna-rok, the gods’ crisis, 
the last destiny by which the gods of Val- 
halla are overtaken. 

3. Snorri’s Version. — Snorri renarrates 
the Eagnarok myths with detailed descrip- 
tions of all the incidents. The battle was 
fought on the plain Vigrith, which is a 
hundred rasts on every side. Tyr fights 
with the Hel hound Gann , sun and moon 
are swallowed by the wolves, and it is 
Surt who hurls fire over the earth. But 
within the time, Vithar, Odin’s silent son, 
lias avenged the death of the Father of the 
Gods; he steps with his heavy shoe on the 
wolf’s under jaw, grasps with his hands the 
upper jaw, and afterwards tears the mon- 
ster’s mouth asunder (Fig. 18). 1 



4. Regeneration. — But the downfall is 
only temporary and not everlasting. The 
Volva’s Prophecy continues with its charm- 



1 From an English stone cross; cf. Fig. 17. 
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ing description of the new heaven and 
earth where justice and peace shall prevail. 
The earth rises once more, green and glo- 
rious, from the sea. The regenerated gods 
meet again on Ida-plain, recall the Mitli- 
garth serpent, the old life of the gods, and 
the last terrible summons of fate. Then 
they find in the grass the wonderful golden 
tablets which they themselves owned in the 
morning of time. Then dawn a new golden 
age and a calm period of happiness, which 
is to be everlasting: 

Vsp 62 

Unsown will acres grow, 

all evil will be cured, Baldur will come; 

Ilotli and Baldur dwell in Ilropt’s battle-home, 1 
abode of war-gods. Do ye yet know? or how? 

64 

A hall I know is standing fairer than the sun, 

thatched with gold, at Gimli; 

there shall the faithful hosts abide 

and for lasting time delights enjoy. 

65 

There comes the mighty one, to the sublime tribunal, 
strong from above, who governs all things. 



1 Valhalla. 
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5. The New Generation. — Nor does Snorri 
know how to inform us who the great ruler 
is. On the contrary he tells, in harmony 
with another Eddie lay, about the rise of 
the new race of men. In Hoddmimir’s 
grove two persons, Lif and Lifthrasir, were 
hiding during the burning of the world; 
they received morning dew for nourish- 
ment, and from them descend all the fu- 
ture races of men. Through an old song 
we learn, moreover, that Alf-rotholl, ‘elf- 
glance,’ i.e. the sun, before the wolf swal- 
lows her, bears a daughter. The maiden 
is to drive in her mother’s course when the 
gods are dead. 



SECOND SECTION 



Souls, Demons, and Gods 

I. COMMON POPULAR BELIEF (LOWER 
MYTHOLOGY) 

1. Lower Mythology. — It has been pointed 
out in the General Introduction that the 
worship of souls and nature-demons, the 
oldest foundation of heathen religion, has 
yielded a succession of superstitious ideas, 
which have held very long in the minds of 
the people and of which we find evident 
traces even in our day. The same basal 
ideas reappear among all heathen people, 
although in details the belief may have de- 
veloped in a very distinct manner. AYe find 
here a marked conformity among all the 
Gothic-Germanic peoples, and we shall now 
bring forward some of the chief points 
from this so-called lower mythology , inde- 
pendent of the more developed national re- 

75 
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ligion which in the main acquires its char- 
acter from those most highly developed in 
the community. 

2. Nightmare. — Our forefathers, like 
other heathen people, found one of the 
plainest proofs of the soul’s independence 
of the body and its ability to take a hand 
in the affairs of living men in the night- 
mare and dream, as they lacked all other 
means of explaining those things. They 
therefore took it for granted that they were 
spirits, usually in the form of animals or 
men. Through the smallest crack or crev- 
ice the nighmare slips to the sleeping one, 
and torments and troubles him so sadly 
that he becomes ill or that it causes his 
death. It is felt as an oppressing weight 
upon the breast or throat; the mare 
“treads” or “rides” the sleeping one from 
his legs up to his body and thrusts his 
tongue into the victim’s throat to hinder 
him from crying out. The Northern peo- 
ple have clung to this very day to their 
belief in the “mare” as a supernatural fe- 
male being, and many legends about it have 
arisen. A “mare” can slip out only by the 
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same way that it came in; if one stops up 
the opening, it is caught. The same thing 
happens if one names its name. 

In the Ynglinga Saga it is told of King Van- 
landi , who had betrayed his Finnish bride, 
Drifa , that he in punishment for that had been 
killed by a ‘‘mare” with which the magic arts 
of the Finns had tormented him. He became 
suddenly sleepy and lay down to rest, but when 
lie had slept a little he cried that a “mare” 
was treading him. The king's men hastened to 
his assistance, but when they turned to his 
head, the “mare” trod upon his legs so that 
they were nearly broken, and if they went to 
the legs, she was directly occupied at the head ; 
and so the king was actually tortured to death. 

3. Dreams. — The part that dreams play 

in the popular consciousness is well known. 

In our fathers’ poetry every great event is 

presaged by dreams, through which fate in 

some way is revealed to men. Baldur had 

evil dreams before his fateful death, and in 

the Icelandic sagas and our Danish folk 

songs we meet dreams at every turn. Souls 

can even in one’s lifetime forsake the bodv 

«/ 

and wander far and wide, as it transpires 
in dreams. Such a soul is called in the old 
language hugr, ‘thought’ or ‘soul’; it took 
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on the most varied forms of beasts, appear- 
ing most often as a bear, a wolf, or an 
eagle. A man dreamed that he was going 
out from one of his buildings and there he 
saw some wolves come running from the 
south in upon the field ; there were eighteen 
in all and a slie-fox was running on ahead. 
When he was awakened he knew immedi- 
ately that they were manna hugir, ‘men’s 
souls,’ which boded an approaching battle. 
The holy Bishop John’s “soul” was often 
occupied with what belonged to the divine 
service, both before the Bishop fell asleep 
and before he awoke. 

Draumr-Draugr . — From the same root as 
the word “dream” (Old Norse draumr) is 
also the old word draugr , which means now 
soul as specter, now has the same meaning 
as hugr. (The common basal meaning 
seems to be “to press, squeeze.” Therefore 
the older language used also the verb “to 
dream” in a peculiar construction; for ex- 
ample, this man has often “dreamed me” — 
originally — has often tortured me as 
“mare” while I slept ; later = has often 
presented himself to me in dreams.) 
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4r. Form Shifting. — A kindred relation is 
presented by our fathers’ widespread be- 
lief in form shifting, i.e. the soul’s ability 
to leave the body and assume another form, 
liamr. In the Ynglinga Saga it is told 
about Odin, that he “changed his form ; 
the body lay there as if heavy with sleep or 
dead, but he himself was in the form of a 
bird or beast, fish or worm, and went in a 
twinkling on his own or another’s errand 
to distant countries.” Freyja has a falcon 
cloak or form, the Valkyrs flew in swans’ 
form, the giants oftenest in the form of 
eagles. 

Ilamram and Berserk . — Men who had a 
peculiar aptitude for changing form were 
called liamramir, “strong in form.” We 
must certainly regard the fury of the Ber- 
serk as in the same category. Warriors 
who in the heat of battle were attacked by 

wild and brutal frenzy were called Berser - 

* 

kir or Ulfliethinn, i.e. men who wear furs 
of bear or wolf skin; but the original be- 
lief was really that they went about in the 
form of bears or wolves. 

5, Ghosts. — But it is especially the souls 
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of the dead that “haunt.” Older Norse 
literature abounds in evidences of a belief 
in ghosts. They most often return to the 
dwelling they had while in the flesh, or 
they move about preferably in the vicinity 
of their burialplace. Frequently the spirits 
occasion only evil when they reappear, and 
the surviving must withstand dangerous 
conflicts with them, until they are properly 
“put to rest,” i.e. lodged in a mound of 
heaped-up stones. 

The renowned Icelandic chieftain, Olaf Paa , 
at H j art h arl wit , had many servants. One day 
the man who took care of the farrow horned 
cattle came and asked to be released from that 
work, as he would rather do something else. 
Olaf thought that he should perform the work 
that was given to him, but the man preferred 
to seek another place for himself. Olaf then 
went with him at evening to the cow stable, 
which was a long way from the farmyard, to 
investigate the cause of the trouble. The fel- 
low received orders to bind the creatures fast 
after Olaf drove them in. He now went in at 
the door, but instantly rushed back into his 
master’s arms before the latter could look about 
him. Olaf asks then why he acts so awkwardly. 
He answers, “Hrap is standing in the stable 
door and is groping for me; but I have had 
enough of wrestling with him.” Ilrap was an 
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evil-tempered Iceland farmer, who, after his 
own wish, had been buried standing under the 
door of one of his houses so as to be better able 
to oversee his property, and who afterward had 
worried the whole neighborhood by appearing 
and haunting the locality. Now Olaf goes in 
at the door and thrusts after Ilrap with his 
spear; the point breaks off meanwhile and the 
apparition vanishes into the earth. The next 
morning Olaf went to the place where Hrap 
had been “put to rest” and had him exhumed. 
He was even then not decayed, and Olaf found 
his spear-point also with the body. This was 
now burned and the ashes were cast into the 
sea. Then, for the first time, the people in the 
neighborhood had peace. 

Spirits in Popular Tradition . — At times 
it was interest in the surviving which 
brought the spirit back to earth. He returns 
to expiate a fault, or from longing to see 
again his loved ones. Later we shall tell 
about Ilelgi , Ilunding's Bane, who in the 
tomb receives a visit from his beloved Si- 
grun. (Folk songs about Aage and Else, 
and Lenore.) Here also belongs the wide- 
spread popular tradition of The Wild Hunt , 
outlawed spirits who in dismal forms or 
headless steeds and with their own heads 
under their arms at night-time drive through 
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the air. From Denmark we know Abel's 
hunt at Schley and Valdemar's at Gurre; 
Norwegians tell about Aasgacirdsrei. 

6. The Dead are Conjured. — From belief 
in souls the idea quite naturally developed 
that the souls of the dead could also be 
called back to earth against their will, ac- 
cording to the wishes of men. One can con- 
jure them up when one knows the right 
charms to use. In the Eddie Song about 
Baldur’s Dreams, Odin rides down to the 
underworld to the grave of a prophetess, 
chants potent valgoldir or charms over the 
dead, who then steps forth and speaks “the 
death-word.” Svipdag, the hero in another 
Eddie Poem, goes to his mother Groa's 
grave and calls her forth to his aid. Her- 
var conjures up her father Angantyr from 
the tomb on Samsd and compels him to de- 
liver up the sword Tyrfing. Belief is con- 
juration is very ancient and common to all 
people using our group of languages. It 
seems as if our older poetry especially has 
contained magic songs of different kinds, 
among others some for this use. 
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7. Funerals and Funeral- or Grave-Feasts. 
— Even from the earliest times, our fore- 
fathers took particular care for the burial 
of the dead. They gave them the necessa- 
ries for their continued life, sometimes 
simply necessary objects for use, some- 
times splendid implements and ornaments. 
We can trace a distinct development from 
the grave-finds of the Stone and Bronze 
Ages to the moor-finds of the Iron Age and 
the buried ships of Viking times. But also 
from historic times we have good evidence 
of our fathers’ burial customs. We must 
understand the erfiol, ‘funeral feast,’ as a 
kind of offering to the departed at which 
people originally thought of the spirit as 
present and honored it by regaling them- 
selves with meat and drink — a custom 
which is faithfully preserved at the burial 
feasts of the common people. At the fu- 
neral feasts the heir for the first time occu- 
pied the high seat of the deceased and com- 
pletely assumed his dignity ; then was 
brought forward also the “Bragi cup” over 
which they made their vows. (Ceremonies 



